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Who Knows America? 


**The trouble with European judg- 
ments of this country,” said the Amer- 
ican, “is that Europeans don’t really 
know America.” 

The Englishman smiled. “‘Who 
knows America?” he said. “I can’t 
claim to. But I seriously doubt that you 
yourselves do—partly because you are 
not particularly interested in your own 
history, partly because you haven’t 
had time to assimilate the turbulent 
things that have happened to your 
nation.” 

Whether or not the Englishman is correct in his 
diagnosis, the question he raises is an uncomfortable 
one, and perhaps a fateful one, for Americans. 

Implicit in the question is a challenge to American 
colleges and universities. If our lawmakers, journal- 
ists, civic leaders, diplomats, teachers and others have 
a less than adequate understanding of their own 
society, it is these institutions which must shoulder the 
blame. The challenge is one which our colleges and 
universities are showing an increasing willingness to 
accept. One mark of this willingness is the growing 
interest in programs of American Studies. Sharing 
this interest, Carnegie Corporation has given support 


to some of these programs and be- 
lieves that this area is likely to see con- 
tinued expansion. 

Fundamental changes in our na- 
tional life have piled one on another 
at nerve-wracking speed. The prob- 
lem is not simply to be “‘well-informed”’ 
in the current events sense, but to 
grasp the social, political and economic 
consequences of the great changes 
which have occurred and are still oc- 
curring at an accelerated pace. 

Even if we limit ourselves to events 
since the turn of the century, the changes are dra- 
matic. Consider our educational system. In 1g00, less 
than one American boy or girl in ten of high school 
age was actually in high school. Today more than 
four out of five are. In 1900, only one out of twenty- 
five boys or girls in the 18-21 year group was enrolled 
in college. Today roughly one out of every four is 
enrolled. 

It is simple to quote the figures. It is less simple to 
appraise the consequences of such a revolution in the 
education of the young. It seems obvious that a so- 
ciety which enrolls 25 per cent of its youth in college 
will differ from a society which enrolls only four per 
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cent. But to grasp all of the implications for our na- 
tional life is difficult. And we cannot turn to any other 
nation for guidance; no other nation has ever carried 
out such a sweeping social experiment. 

Take a wholly different field—our material wel- 
fare. In 1929, a year of memorable abundance, our 
gross national product was somewhat below $104 bil- 
lion. In 1952 it was over $346 billion. The rise in 
personal income has been striking, even taking into 
account differences in the value of the dollar. More 
individuals own their own automobiles; more indi- 
viduals own their own homes; more citizens are living 
on a comfortable scale than ever before in our history. 

These are not merely economic changes. They are 
sociological and political developments of the first 
consequence. The middle class, whose disappearance 
Marx so confidently predicted, has expanded as never 
before in our or any nation’s history. 

No recent change, however, holds more pervasive 
implications for our national life than the enormous 
change in our international position. The nation that 
was isolationist as recently as 1941 will spend approxi- 
mately $8 out of $10 of its income in 1955 on defense, 
foreign affairs, military, economic and technical aid 
to friendly nations, and payments for past wars. 

The rate of change in our national life shows no 
sign of diminishing. The leap in the birth rate that 
began in the war decade of the forties and continues 
today has upset every prediction concerning our 
population growth. As recently as 1946 the census 
bureau, in its first postwar forecast, estimated that our 
probable peak population would be 164.5 million— 
to be reached in 1990. There now appears to be little 
doubt that we shall reach that figure in 1955 or 1956. 
The effect of this biological tidal wave is already 








being felt in our schools. It will have ever widening 
effects on the character of our economy. 

Electronic controls,industrial television,continuous- 
flow factories and atomic energy for peacetime pur- 
poses promise a new breakthrough in industrial pro- 
duction that may dwarf the technological gains of the 
past century. New experiments in food production 
may revolutionize the food situation not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 

In years past, this sort of outline of the future’s 
possibilities might have been sufficient to engender a 
state of high optimism. It is no longer possible, thanks 
to circumstances familiar to every newspaper reader, 
to enjoy an unruffled optimism with respect to our- 
selves or the world in general. The great changes are 
undeniable, however, and whether for good or ill, 
there are more to come. 


Unalterable Elements Shape Our History 


Yet, with all of the earth-shaking changes of the 
past 20 or 50 or 75 years, our society is still recogniz- 
ably an American society, and we are still indelibly 
Americans. If one reads De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America, written in 1835, one is awed by the degree 
to which our character then foreshadowed our char- 
acter now. We are not, after all, wholly the product 
of, and at the mercy of, the tumult of social forces 
that wrack our world. Rather, beneath the buffeting 
of events we can discern unalterable elements in our 
national character and tradition that in some measure 
shape our history. 

This, then, poses the problem of American Studies. 
We need to understand the great ground swells of 
change in our national life—the healthy and con- 
structive features of these changes as well as the be- 
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wilderment and tensions which some of them produce. 
But we can only do so by understanding the endur- 
ing elements in our national life, our strengths and 
vulnerabilities as a people, and the vital elements in 
our tradition. We cannot, for example, fully under- 
stand the rapidity of change which has characterized 
our whole history unless we recognize that it stems to 
a considerable degree from our tradition of individual 
freedom to experiment and to seek new solutions. 


Understanding Must Be Shared 


It goes without saying that this understanding must 
not be confined to the scholar. It must be shared by 
the business leader, the doctor, the judge, the writer, 
the public servant, and all the young men and women 
who are the heirs of our past and the creators of our 
future. Such understanding is imperative if we are to 
meet the challenge and the anxieties of the future with 
the maturity which survival demands of us. 

How does a nation develop this understanding? 
Obviously one important way is through its colleges. 
In the past decade more and more colleges and uni- 
versities have become aware of the special difficulties 
inherent in the problem of describing American life. 
Many have established American Studies programs, 
in which history, government, economics, sociology, 
literature and the arts are brought together in an 
integrated series of courses designed to give the stu- 
dent a rounded understanding of his country. One 
may predict that such programs will someday come 
to be accepted as an essential element in the liberal 
education of our college youth. 

Carnegie Corporation, as an American foundation 
profoundly concerned with higher education, has 
contributed to some of these programs. In 1949 the 
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Corporation made a five-year grant of $36,500 to 
Brown University for its program in American Civil- 
ization. President Henry M. Wriston (who is himself 
one of the instructors in the senior integrating course) 
reports that the program has established itself as one 
of the more eligible fields of concentration in the 
college. The influence of the American Civilization 
Program is reaching out to other campuses. Former 
faculty members who participated in Brown’s pro- 
gram as instructors or teaching fellows are now teach- 
ing at Barnard College, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island College of Education and Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Barnard College began a similar program in Amer- 
ican Studies in 1952, aided by a grant of $100,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. In March of the 
current year, Carnegie Corporation made a grant of 
$250,000 to Princeton University for a broad pro- 
gram of strengthening teaching and scholarship in the 
humanities; two-fifths of the grant will be devoted to 
the program of American Studies. Also during the 
current year, Carnegie Corporation made a gift of 
$39,500 to the American Studies Association for 
strengthening and support of the work of this newly 
formed professional and scholarly society. 

Carnegie Corporation will continue its interest in 
research and teaching programs designed to illu- 
minate one or another phase of American civilization. 
The Corporation does not intend to limit its interest 
to graduate and undergraduate programs that bear 
the specific label “American Studies.” There must 
be many ways to advance public understanding of 
the nation’s past and present. The Corporation is 
prepared to explore a variety of approaches to this 
problem that means so much to America’s future. 








Taking America’s Measure 





@ @ At any stage, research projects abound in questions. Research- 
ers begin with questions, and in their search for answers 


inevitably turn up more. 


The investigators working on the projects described here 
have been asking questions of crucial concern in American life, 
involving problems produced in part by the rapid changes in 
our society. Research of this sort is already pointing the way to 
clearer comprehension of certain complex and difficult prob- 


lems which face our nation. 


The Soldier-Statesman 





@ As national policy becomes ever 
more intimately involved with matters 
of national security, the entire sphere 
of civil-military relations takes on 
heightened significance in American 
life. 

Central to any concern with this 
problem is one question: How well does 
the education of military officers equip 
them for the important policy decisions 
they may be called upon to make? 

John Masland and Laurence Rad- 
way, professors of international rela- 
tions and public administration re- 
spectively at Dartmouth College, have 
been searching for the answer to this 
question for the past year, aided by a 
Carnegie Corporation grant. Their 
research is approximately at midpoint: 
the study has achieved full momen- 
tum, their goals are clearly defined, 
and some preliminary findings are in. 


Masland and Radway have held 
more than three hundred interviews, 
with subjects ranging from a former 
president of the United States to a 
private first class in the Army. They 
have studied the educational programs 
of the military academies, the war col- 
leges and the other service institutions 
which prepare selected officers for high 
command responsibilities. 

The investigators point out that the 
magnitude of military education pro- 
grams is impressive by any standard; 
and they have observed a constant 
effort to maintain high levels of per- 
formance. A considerable variety of 
questions remain to be answered in the 
coming year. These include: Is there 
a tendency in the service schools to 
think of education as a stuffing rather 
than a stretching of the mind? How can 
the military schools more effectively 
provide the intellectual leadership of 
the armed services? 

Masland reports that the old chest- 
nut, “Is there such a thing as the mili- 
tary mind?”’, has also come up for in- 
formal investigation. And Masland 
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thinks, contrary to popular belief, that 
there is not—any more than charac- 
teristic behavior is exhibited by other 
professional groups. 

“The older tradition requires that 
an officer should be trained primarily 
as a combat soldier. But the demands 
now placed on the officer confront him 
with issues similar to those which per- 
plex civilian policy-makers. Both must 
be able to deal with administrative 
policy problems of great complexity 
and both need flexibility. The problem 
is how to build this into an officer’s 
education without breeding the soldier 
out of him.” 

Masland and Radway expect to 
complete their field work by the end of 
this year; journal articles and a book 
will appear at a later date. They also 
have tentative plans for summer con- 
ferences where they will review pre- 
liminary findings with representatives 
of military institutions. 


The Aged and 
the Aging 





@ There is nothing new about growing 
old. But only recently has there been 
any widespread awareness of aging as a 
social problem of considerable dimen- 
sions. In a half-century’s time, this 
country has witnessed a four-fold in- 
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crease in the number of citizens aged 
sixty-five or over. 

Among the research workers investi- 
gating special problems of older per- 
sons are staff members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Committee on Human 
Development. Underlying their re- 
search is the assumption that the proc- 
ess of aging is not a simple, uniform 
one and that there is a variety of types 
among the aged. 

The researchers believe that there are 
distinct stages in aging and equally dis- 
tinguishable personality patterns. But 
only long-term study of individuals as 
they age will provide an adequate 
scientific understanding of these differ- 
ing patterns. 

For the past two years, the Chicago 
group, headed by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, has sponsored field work in 
Kansas City, which was chosen because 
it is, in certain important respects, a 
typical American city. Under a Cor- 
poration grant, the field staff is analyz- 
ing information gathered from a repre- 
sentative sampling of the middle-aged 
and aging in that city. 

According to Martin Loeb, director 
of the research team, the study is in the 
vital stage where it is constantly turn- 
ing up more questions than it answers. 
What happens to individuals who find 
themselves growing old in an America 
radically changed from the America of 
their youth? Advances of medical sci- 
ence and health care have lengthened 
their lifespan, and a highly efficient 
technology, which frequently calls for 
early retirement, has shortened their 
work years. What do these and many 
other social changes mean to the peo- 
ple who are living through them? And 
how do they affect or alter their lives? 

Tentative findings led the researchers 
to more specific questions. How do 
people meet life’s crises—for example, 
the emotional wrench that occurs when 
the last child leaves home? Does a per- 
son’s career have a significant bearing 
on how fast or how slowly he ages? 
Into what periods is the lifespan of the 


city-dweller divided, and what are the 
problems peculiar to each? 

The investigators are using an ap- 
proach which may prove valuable in 
distinguishing the person who will age 
gracefully from the one who will have 
a hard time of it. This is “role analysis.” 
First, the older person’s ideal of how he 
should be acting in a variety of situa- 
tions—as a parent, as a worker, as a 
citizen—is compared with how he ac- 
tually is able to act. When the investi- 
gators determine how he accepts the 
difference between the ideal and the 
actual, they have a basis for a typol- 
ogy of aging. 

After reporting that his staff will be 
producing a series of monographs on 
their findings in the next year, Loeb 
added, ““The material we’ve been un- 
covering is so rich, it will be some time 
before we mine it fully. In fact, among 
ourselves, we are convinced that the 
study of aging provides as good a way 
as any to spend our later years!” 





Mls there any truth in the charges 
that college students have lost their 
sense of values and their sense of direc- 
tion, that their commitment to Amer- 
ica and what it stands for is tenuous, 
slack and half-hearted? 

Four years ago, research workers at 
Cornell University began subjecting 
student values and attitudes to careful, 
objective study. They recognized that 
in seeking to study values they were 
concerning themselves with one of the 
most elusive yet important aspects of 
human behavior. They were convinced 
that, despite the difficulties involved, 
detailed and systematic study would 
yield significant new information on 
this much-discussed topic. 
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In the first phase of the study— 
1950-51 —the investigators, headed by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., Edward A. 
Suchman and Rose K. Goldsen, con- 
fined their studies to the Cornell student 
body. They confounded the critics of 
youth by discovering that students were 
more idealistic, more solidly commit- 
ted to democratic values, more firm in 
their religious beliefs than the alarmists 
would have deemed possible. 

The next step was to see how general 
values were related to specific situa- 
tions which the students faced. To 
college men, one of the most pressing 
practical concerns is the need to spend 
two or more years in the Armed Forces. 
Accordingly, this problem was made 
the focus of a special study. 

In 1952-53, almost five thousand 
young men in Cornell and ten other 
universities were questioned. The re- 
searchers found that college men, again 
confounding their critics, were taking 
the prospect of military service in their 
stride. They regarded deferment for 
studies as a postponement, not an ex- 
emption; the overwhelming majority 
straightforwardly acknowledged mili- 
tary service as one of the duties a 
citizen owes his country; and most felt 
that military service would not seri- 
ously disrupt their educational or 
career plans. 

Have there been any notable shifts 
in student values in recent years? In 
analyzing what young people value 
most in a college education, the Cor- 
nell team found that students now 
place more importance than did their 
predecessors of four years ago on com- 
munity and world problems and a 
greater number consider civic educa- 
tion essential. 

Articles on the results of the Cornell 
study have already appeared in several 
journals, including the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, the American Sociological Re- 
view and The Educational Record. The 
investigators report that the entire 
study will be published in book and 
article form during 1955-56. 
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The Not-So-Wayward Press 


How does America strike a newsman 
from abroad—a newsman who, settling 
down with his family for almost a year 
in an American college community, 
has the chance to study us, not only in 
textbooks, but in our daily lives and 
daily papers? 

Three such observers are currently 
studying at Harvard University as 
Associate Nieman Fellows under a 
plan started three years ago by the 
Corporation as a part of its British 
Dominions and Colonies program. As 
in the larger Nieman program for 
American newsmen, these fellowships 
go to promising younger journalists. 

A talk with the three—Lionel Hud- 
son, Pacific correspondent for the Aus- 
tralian Associated Press, Douglas Lei- 
terman, political reporter with the 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Province, 
and Garth Mead, senior man on the 
Nelson, New Zealand, Evening Mail— 
yields some keen comments on the cur- 


rent American scene. All share a high 
enthusiasm for America, but each has 
uncovered a problem area. 

Hudson, who at thirty-seven has 
covered Asia from Korea to the Khyber 
Pass, first as a pilot with the Royal 
Australian Air Force, then as a corre- 
spondent, came here, he says, “ob- 
sessed with what’s going on in Asia and 
determined to fill up on as much of the 
background behind the current story 
as I could.” 

Hudson finds that Harvard, with its 
excellent regional programs on the Far 
East, has given him access to just what 
he needs, but one thing surprises him. 
“There is,” he says, “‘an only moderate 
interest shown by students generally in 
the Asian field. I expected to find them 
clamoring for these courses because of 
Asia’s crucial interest to America, but 
they aren’t.” 

Are our newspapers doing their job 
to increase understanding of Asia? With 
a few major exceptions, Hudson finds 
news coverage of Asian events inade- 





THE CORPORATION TRUSTEES 


Nicholas Kelley 


NicHoLas KELLEY, partner of the New York law 
firm of Kelley Drye Newhall and Maginnes, has 
been a trustee of Carnegie Corporation since 1936. 

Mr. Kelley, who is also a vice president of the 
Chrysler Corporation and a director of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, received his A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees from Harvard University. 
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He served as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of loans to foreign governments from 1920 to 1921, having been 
a member of the war loan staff for two years preceding this appointment. 

Active in educational and civic affairs, Mr. Kelley is a trustee of Fisk 
University, Antioch College, the Henry Street Settlement and the Practis- 
ing Law Institute. He is a member of the board of managers of Swarth- 
more College, a director of the Legal Aid Society in New York, president 
of the National Civil Service League, and a member of the American Bar 
Association, the New York Bar Association, and the Association of the Bar 


of the City of New York. 
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quate. But, he adds, responsibility for 
our comparative ignorance lies with 
the American people as much as with 
their newspapers; the American people 
do not actively try to inform themselves 
about Asia. “It’s up to the American 
people as a whole to understand Asia. 
They will be having very delicate deal- 
ings with Asia in the future.” 

Douglas Leiterman, youngest of the 
trio, who at twenty-seven has almost 
eight years of reporting to his credit, is 
keenly interested in the matter of re- 
sponsible journalism. Talks with Amer- 
ican Nieman Fellows and with notable 
figures of the American press who have 
participated in group seminars (includ- 
ing James Reston, Eugene Meyer, 
Thomas L. Stokes and Roger Tubby), 
have buttressed his observation that 
American newsmen are deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of journalistic 
responsibility. 

‘And in this year,” Leiterman said, 
“the American press has taken im- 
portant steps forward—particularly on 
the problem of distinguishing between 
significant news and the merely sensa- 
tional, and the problem of guarding 
against the manipulation of the press 
by irresponsible elements.” 

Garth Mead of New Zealand, who 
has packed fifteen years of newspaper 
work into his thirty-two years, also 
spoke up for responsibility. And it was 
not a wayward press he chided but 
rowdy politicians. 

Addressing himself to the vital ques- 
tion of how America is perceived over- 
seas, he said that in recent years Amer- 
ican prestige in New Zealand, which 
reached a high level during the war, 
has been slipping. Why? “Because only 
the most startling news stories can 
catch the interest of readers more than 
six thousand miles away. Your violent 
domestic battles are much more dra- 
matic than the healthy, constructive 
features of your national life. 
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“It’s beyond the newswriter’s capac- 
ity to alter the situation. I feel the 
answer lies in a more responsible atti- 
tude on the part of American politi- 
cians and the American people, who 
must realize that their voices, raised in 
clamor and controversy, carry as far as 
American influence extends.” 

Mead, alone among the Nieman 
Fellows, has a television set in his 
Cambridge home, and he has been 
interested to observe its effects on his 
two daughters. He reports, “I’m un- 
happy to say I don’t think the effects 
are all good. The children are fasci- 
nated by the cowboy things, but they 
don’t follow the story; they’re simply 
waiting for the inevitable fight.” 


And he finds the question of respon- 
sibility even more crucial for television 
than the press. ““The medium lends itself 
to irresponsibility,” Mead warned. 
**When a man’s on the TV screen, he’s 
on the front page and he can’t be 
edited or relegated to page fifty-four.” 


The Corporation States 
Its Aims 


In his Annual Report for 1945, 
Devereux C. Josephs, then president of 
Carnegie Corporation, wrote a memo- 
rable description of the Corporation’s 
aims: 

‘Foundations do not distribute lar- 
gess. They search hard for intelligent 


NEW GRANTS 


ways to use their money and are in- 
debted to the wise and skillful who 
accept grants and do the work... . 

“Money is not given for an idea; it 
is given to a man, or an institution, 
who has an idea and who has the force 
and skill to advance it towards a 
conclusion.” 

That statement remains valid. Car- 
negie Corporation uses the income 
from its endowment—now reckoned at 
$177 million—to bring about the goals 
set for it by its founder, Andrew Car- 
negie, in 1911: “the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the 
United States and of the British Do- 
minions and Colonies.” 





At the January and March meetings of 
its Board of Trustees, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration voted grants totaling $2,579,000 
from its available income, now esti- 
mated at $6,905,000, for the 1953-54 
fiscal year. 

From this sum, $1,379,000 was ap- 
propriated earlier in the fiscal year, 
which began October 1, 1953, and 
$1,007,000 has been set aside to meet 
commitments, including those for teach- 
ers’ pensions, incurred in previous years. 

A balance of $1,963,000 remains to 
be appropriated in the remainder of 
the fiscal year. It is the policy of the 
Corporation to spend all its income in 
the fiscal year in which it is received. 

A complete listing of grants for each 
year is given in the Corporation’s An- 
nual Report. Included among the more 
significant grants voted recently are 
those listed below. 


United States 


American Studies Association, to 
strengthen its work in advancing pro- 
grams in American Civilization in col- 
leges and universities, $39,500. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
for a joint research program with ap- 


propriate Government agencies to in- 
crease the range of present-day tele- 
scopes, $50,000. 

Columbia University, for a new 
program of East European Studies, 
$250,000. The countries of Eastern 
Europe constitute one important region 
that has received little systematic at- 
tention from American universities. 

University of Hawaii, for visiting 
professorships designed to increase the 
University’s ties with higher education 
on the mainland, $180,000. 

Human Relations Area Files, toward 
support, $100,000. The Files, located 
in New Haven, Connecticut, are an 
inter-university venture serving sixteen 
institutions. They bring together in 
readily accessible form all known infor- 
mation on a great variety of lands and 
peoples. 

National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, for support, $300,000. 
The Commission, which seeks to ac- 
tivate civic responsibility and interest 
in public school problems, will com- 
plete its six-year program in 1955. It 
has received grants totaling $1,212,000 
from the Corporation. 

National Research Council, for fel- 
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lowships in physiological psychology, 
$140,000. 

Princeton University, to strengthen 
teaching and scholarship in the hu- 
manities, through the newly formed 
Council of the Humanities, $250,000. 
Two-fifths of the Carnegie fund will be 
allocated to Princeton’s program of 
American Studies. 

Social Science Research Council, for 
faculty research fellowships to improve 
the quality of research and teaching in 
the social sciences, $465,000. A similar 
grant was made in 1950. 

Yale University, for its teacher- 
training program leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching, $250,000. 


British Dominions and Colonies 


Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, for fellowships to invigorate 
the study and teaching of humanities, 
$75,000. 

International African Institute, to- 
ward support of its publications pro- 
gram, $30,000. 

University College of the West In- 
dies, for a new center for educational 
research and development in the Brit- 
ish Caribbean region, $58,000. 





STUDY IN oo 


An Interview with J. K. GALBRAITH 


John Kenneth Galbraith is a six foot 
eight inch, forty-five year old professor 
of economics at Harvard University 
who describes the classroom as “‘the 
world’s last captive audience,” text- 
books as “impossible to live with; im- 
possible to live without,” and the 
American economy as a blood brother 
to the bumblebee: 

“It is told that such are the aerody- 
namics and wing-loading of the bum- 
blebee that, in principle, it cannot fly. 
It does, and the knowledge that it de- 
fies the august authority of Isaac New- 
ton and Orville Wright must keep the 
bee in constant fear of a crack-up. .. . 
The bumblebee is a successful but an 
insecure insect. . . . 

“The present organization and man- 
agement of the American economy are 
also in defiance of the rules... . 
Nevertheless it works, and in the years 
since World War II quite brilliantly. 
The fact that it does so, in disregard of 
precept, has caused men to suppose 
that all must end in a terrible smash.” 

With those words, Galbraith opened 
his book, American Capitalism, and in- 
troduced his now-famous concept of 
countervailing power. He also estab- 
lished the fact that a keen eye and a 
cool wit can keep company with a 
brilliant mind. 


CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


Galbraith took a fresh look at the 
tendency of business enterprises to 
form larger and larger units and 
groups, and noted the “countervail- 
ing” tendency to form powerful units 
on the other side—big unions versus 
big employers, big buyers versus big 
sellers, and so on. Thus, he reasoned, 
our extremely productive economic 
system tends to remain balanced, 
healthy and growing even though the 
classical conditions of the “‘free” mar- 
ket and “pure” competition no longer 
exist. 

Galbraith’s concept has caused vio- 
lent arguments among the experts, 
both on central thesis and details. Not 
everyone will accept his propositions, 
but few will deny that they are among 
the most dynamic ideas that have been 
injected into economic thinking in re- 
cent years. 

Galbraith is now bringing a fresh 
approach to bear on the problems of 
economic growth in underdeveloped 
regions. He believes, and Carnegie 
Corporation shares his belief, that in 
these days of vast expenditures for eco- 
nomic aid we have not given sufficient 
study to the determinants of economic 
change. This problem is the central 
concern of a seminar which he is con- 
ducting at Harvard University with 


Corporation support. In a recent inter- 
view, Galbraith outlined the difficul- 
ties involved in dealing with so com- 
plex a subject. 

There was the job of bracketing the 
target. Could the problem of change 
best be understood by examining 
growth, or mightn’t the opposite tack, 
the study of stagnation, be more fruit- 
ful? Galbraith decided to investigate 
stagnation, and he is currently analyz- 
ing with his students why, as he puts it, 
““whole communities are struck by the 
misfortune of poverty.”’ This investiga- 
tion will result in a new book, Why 
People Are Poor, which he expects to 
complete next fall. 

Galbraith believes that most of the 
common explanations of stagnation 
are palpably wrong. He dismisses the 
convention that poverty is wholly ex- 
plainable in terms of inadequate re- 
sources as “an egotistical attempt to 
shift the responsibility to natural causes. 
In Colorado or Wyoming, where much 
of the land would be considered in- 
adequate by jackrabbits, per capita 
incomes are among the highest of any 
area of the country. Poverty is a prob- 
lem in human arrangements. And, as 
such, many fields of social science, not 
just economics, must contribute to its 
solution.” 

Since Galbraith defines his goals as 
“the wish to have some knowledge of 
the life of which I am a part and some 
concern for extending my observations 
beyond any one particular field,” this 
broad, multifaceted approach to the 
problems of economic change may 
prove rewarding—personally as well 
as professionally. 
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